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REVIEWS 

(A) A First Year German Grammar by Philip Schuyler Allen 
and Paul Hermann Phillipson. Ginn and Co. 1916. xix + 
436 pp. $1.00. 

(B) A New German Grammar for Beginners by Paul Valentine 
Bacon. Allyn & Bacon, 1916. xx, 397 + 92 pp. $1.00. 

(C) Practical Beginning German, A Text-Book for Beginning 
Classes in High Schools and Colleges by Alfred I. Roehm. 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., 1916. 
355 pp. Si. 00. 

(D) Practical German Lessons for Beginners in High Schools 
and Colleges by Paul H. Grummann. University Publishing 
Company, Chicago, and Lincoln, Nebr., 1916. 351 pp. 
$1.25. 

One of the clearest indications of the chaos existing in the aims, methods, 
and organization of modern language instruction in America at the present 
time is the character of the flood of beginners' texts constantly issuing from 
the presses of the country. The appearance of such a large number of books 
must, at the same time, be construed as a hopeful sign, for it indicates that 
many minds are seriously at work on the solution of our difficult problems. 
Presumably, aside from commercial considerations, the author of a new begin- 
ners' text produces his book for one of three reasons; either he believes that 
he has a new plan of presentation or one better suited to the group of learners 
addressed; or he believes he has originated a very important new device or 
set of devices for drill; or he believes that his material has greater intrinsic 
value than that already in existence. That these three motives may be 
combined in the mind of a single author goes without saying. In reality, 
however, we find many authors addressing themselves to two or three quite 
different sets of conditions at once; or combining two or three different 
methods of presentation; or imitating weakly what someone else has done 
for the sake of one or two insignificant improvements. This is unfortunate, 
for in the last ten years the most conspicuous success in class, if not com- 
mercially, has been achieved with beginners' texts that are unified in plan 
and execution, and that consciously address themselves to one specific age 
and condition of pupil or student. It is scarcely likely that any one of the 
four texts under consideration here is destined thus to tower above the common 
level, although, as is stated in thePrefaceof oneof them, "Time alone will tell." 

In the Preface of (A) the statement is made that it is "adaptable to any 
method of instruction," and while no definite expression is given, the implica- 
tion seems to be that the book is intended for use in high schools (p. v.). 
(B) proposes to use a method based upon reading from the very start, and 
indirectly, by the consistent use of the word pupil seems to appeal to high- 
school classes particularly; no definite statement of aim is made. (C) states 

(262) 
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broadly that it is "designed as a text-book in first-year German for high schools 
and colleges," and that "grammar method and natural method are combined." 
The author of (D) addresses himself to "beginners in high schools and colleges" 
and employs a "cumulative method." Each book claims a distinctive treat- 
ment that will be taken up in its place. The fact that such broad general 
lines as the above are most commonly followed does not speak very eloquently 
either for the state of our instruction or for the courageous, conscious, dis- 
interested leadership of many of our text-book makers. 

(A) contains 77 lessons; of these 10 are indicated as reviews, all of them 
coming before Lesson 51 and unevenly distributed. The ordinary lesson 
consists of a) reading, b) German questions on the reading, c) English direc- 
tions for exercises based on the reading, d) English questions to develop the 
grammar inductively, e) English statement of grammar rules, f) English 
sentences for re-translation, g) proverbs or a poem for memorizing or addi- 
tional reading. This arrangement is, in itself, excellent and educationally 
sound, representing a consistent effort at inductive presentation. The 
separate vocabularies for each lesson have been dispensed with, the learner 
being expected to rely on the general vocabularies at the end of the book. 
An index makes possible the use of the book for reference work. A 4-page 
Preface is followed by a 9-page introductory treatment of orthography and 
pronunciation. The latter presents the usual material in the usual form, to 
which the usual number of objections could be made (as, e.g., to the usejaf 
dock and Dick as the basis for teaching the German ach and ich-sounds), 
if it were to be supposed that either teachers or pupils would use this part of 
a beginning book enough to become confused. It may not be out of place 
to state here that directions for pronunciation should rest on the physiological 
basis of articulation or else be omitted entirely. Otherwise such pupils 
as do use them are liable to acquire wrong habits, very difficult to eradicate. 

Of the reading selections, only 19 could, even by liberal interpretation, be 
said to present material with any connected thought-content. The other 
58 consist for the most part of disconnected illustrative sentences, mere 
declensional or conjugational paradigms, or lists of words. The national 
element is almost wholly lacking, except for the mention of a few place-names. 
In three cases, at least, for the sake of a humorous point, characters are 
presented which certainly are neither typically German nor morally elevating; 
there can be no excuse for offering pupils such trash. (Lessons 13, 22, 23). 
It will thus be seen that the authors' conception of what constitutes reading 
material is very liberal. It is by no means in accord with the advanced stand 
they have taken in their order of presentation. As far as Lesson 38 reading 
selections are frequently translated into English in a foot-note. It is hard to 
see why this is done instead of giving a vocabulary, and still harder to see why 
it is done for lessons 14 and 15, but not for Lesson 18, for example. There is 
too great inconsistency apparent between this procedure and the admirable 
instructions given on p. 79 for approaching a new reading lesson. 

The German questions, the exercises, and both the inductive treatment 
and formal statement of grammar are marked by a simplicity which will make 
easy the rapid covering of a large amount of drill. Unfortunately, many of 
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the exercises contain no thought-provoking content at all, as, e.g., the direction, 
"In the sentence Ich habe einen Bruder substitute for the indefinite article 
einen the negative article keinen." (p. 32). As part of their motto the authors 
have taken "Extreme simplicity; nothing taken for granted." (p. iii). To 
those who deal daily with high-school children this will seem as serious an 
error as the opposite extreme. Our pupils do not know all English grammar, 
but they do know some of it, and most of them are able to think fairly 
accurately without quite so many props as the authors give. It is impossible 
to avoid the feeling that this part of the work is based upon a misconception 
of the stage of development attained by the average high-school pupil. Aside 
from this serious objection, these sections of the lessons present a great variety 
of interesting drill exercises which will do much to produce a feeling of security 
in the use of the language. The omission of all forms of the definite article 
up to Lesson 9 may promote simplicity, but will prove rather an obstacle than 
a help in actual practice. 

With such an abundance of drill exercises available, it is again difficult to 
understand why the authors have given over one-fifth of their entire space 
to English re-translation exercises, consisting for the most part of disconnected 
sentences. This is really a conservative estimate, based upon actual pages 
covered, and not taking into account the small type used. To be sure, these 
need not all be used, but why suggest to teachers such a disproportionate 
amount of this type of exercise. Perhaps this is one of the evidences of 
adaptability to "any method of instruction" (p. iv), a concession to the 
conservative "inditect-method" teachers. The writer is not aware, however, 
that any grammar, conservative or radical, uses to such an extent this form of 
exercise, which is subjected to so much unfavorable criticism to-day. It gives 
the book a distinction which is far from desirable. 

The vocabulary is kept within reasonable limits and justifies the authors' 
claim that they have used repetition abundantly in the lessons. The G-E 
vocabulary, while containing about 1700 entries, actually represents perhaps 
not more than 1 000-1200 different words, as a great many inflectional forms 
and compounds are listed, such as geworden, beim, angekommen, etc. So 
small a vocabulary in so large a book must conduce to a more thorough active 
mastery than is ordinarily possible. 

From the foregoing comments it will be seen that this text is an unusual 
and rather unsuccessful compromise. The desire to please all sides has 
rendered necessary the inclusion of much that would have been superfluous 
in a book with more singleness of purpose. Coupled with the elaboration 
necessary to attain the "extreme simplicity" striven for, this has produced 
a book of such length that the authors feel called upon to defend this point 
in the Preface. It is quite evident that an average high-school class would 
be obliged to spend the major portion of two years on the work here outlined, 
even with liberal cuts in the re-translation exercises. If teachers are willing 
to winnow and sift the heterogeneous material offered them, they can no 
doubt find what they want and need for instructing. their classes, but the 
prophecy may be ventured that a shortened and unified edition will be called 
for, even by those with whom the book finds favor. 
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(B) relies upon the same method of presentation as the foregoing, but shows 
somewhat more consistency and restraint in the actual handling of the subject- 
matter. Following the plan of the author's first German Grammar, the basic, 
connected reading, taken bodily from the author's Vorwarts, is printed together 
in the first 119 pages. With this reading material there has been combined, 
with slight changes, the author's recent Elements of German. In the resulting 
book we have, therefore, the author's third effort to provide a text for begin- 
ners. The grammar and drill material has been distributed over 65 lessons, 
of which each fifth one is indicated as a review. The ordinary arrangement is, 
a) a proverb, b) a full statement of grammar rules with copious illustrations, 
c) special vocabulary, d) oral drill, consisting usually of a set of illustrative 
German sentences followed up by a set of English sentences, with no indications 
as to what is to be done with either, e) an exercise, consisting of a reference 
to the pages of "Easy Reading" to be taken up, a grammar question, and 
German and English sentences, again with no directions for their use. Occas- 
ionally questions are used instead of the German sentences. 

The Introduction of ten pages deals in a rather better way than usual with 
questions of pronunciation, orthography, and the like; individual objections 
cannot be given here. A good map in colors follows the Introduction. Eight 
songs with music appear between the reading and grammar sections. Following 
the grammar lessons, 60 pages are occupied with a strong-verb list, paradigms, 
an additional treatise on pronunciation, word-formation, a simple statement of 
Grimm's law, a few grammar rules in German, and a brief treatment of 
phonetics; all, except the first two are, as here presented, of extremely 
doubtful value to the pupil. Such a combination of teacher's manual and 
pupil's class book needs a special justification which seems lacking here. 
The G-E vocabulary contains ca. 1500 different words, although there is 
a much larger number of entries, for "every form of the reading occurs in 
the vocabulary." The words are generally very well chosen, and many useful 
hints on idiomatic phrases are given. A full index provides for use of the book 
for reference in the later years of the course. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the connection between the reading and 
the grammar lessons is indicated in so inconspicuous a way. If the author, 
instead of devoting so much time and space to the novelties above mentioned, 
had been more solicitous with reference to this most vital point, he would 
have done the teacher a much greater service. Even his original German 
Grammar was better in this regard, for there the page references to the reading 
stood at the very beginning of the lesson, thus indicating that the reading 
was to be taken up first. In the present book, as stated, the references to the 
"Easy Reading" are after the formal grammar statements, vocabulary, and 
oral drill, thus encouraging the old, deductive method of teaching. This 
serious blemish, which would have been so easy to remedy, cannot be criticized 
too severely. It will prove a stumbling block to many a young teacher not 
yet settled in method and practice. The reading matter is decidedly national 
in character. Although the dialogue form offers a poor ground-work for 
question and answer, it may be allowed to pass as drill material upon which 
to base grammar exercises; but even the use made of the beautiful and 
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exceptionally clear pictures cannot save the language from being stiff and 
mechanical, almost wooden at times, as, e.g., pages 13-14, 21-2, or 63-4. 
Even at this sacrifice the author has sometimes, though not often, failed to 
provide sufficient illustrations of the grammar points in question; e.g., Lesson 
VI, based on pages 10-11. 

This rather severe criticism may be offset by the praise due the formal 
grammar statements. The author shows a rare understanding of the difficul- 
ties an American child meets in his study of German, and uses a simple, 
straightforward style which is refreshing. Just those things which a teacher 
has always wished a book would treat are to be found here, as, e.g., the state- 
ment on the agreement of possessives (p. 182) and the explanation of adjective 
declension (p. 199). There are also numerous attempts to develop a proper 
instinct for idiomatic usage, e.g., the use of all (p. 228), or kin and ker (p. 256). 
Constant comparisons with English usage are a valuable feature. While 
the use of such designations as the fourtk and fiftk classes of nouns and the 
mixed declension of adjectives seems to the writer unnecessary, that is mor e 
or less a matter of personal preference. The frequent warnings against 
common errors, e.g., (p. 287) against using bei for agency, may not be psycho- 
logically justifiable, but experience proves their necessity. On page after 
page even the teacher of long experience can find suggestions for improving 
and simplifying his explanations of grammar facts. 

Unfavorable again must be the judgment on the exercises, which are far 
too few and too monotonous for a book which, by its material and plan, aims 
at an inductive presentation with much drill. There is no variety from 
lesson to lesson, nor within the lesson. We find ourselves obliged to supple- 
ment constantly as we use the book in class. Aside from translating English 
sentences and answering questions, nothing to do in German is directly 
indicated. Even the pictures are not referred to as a most excellent basis 
for oral or written composition. 

The book is excellently gotten up and there are few typographical errors, 
(p. 147, § 46, a, read IV). The pictures are without doubt superior to those 
in any text published for beginners, either grammar or reader. 

From our experience with (B) in class, as well as from the judgments 
recorded above, we consider it best suited for the two-year high-school course, 
where there is not so much time for inductive drill, and where grammar 
must be explained, rather than developed entirely by use. Even in the short 
course, however, many progressive teachers will feel sorely the lack of varied 
and "direct" exercises. The book simply does not, in its execution, live up 
to the hopes aroused by its plan. In this third attempt the pioneer in this 
type of work has not progressed very far beyond his first effort. In spite 
of that fact, there is no doubt that many teachers will be attracted to the book 
and will find it more usable than most of the texts now available. 

With (C) we return to the more conservative lines of presentation. In 
47 of the 57 lessons the indicated approach is through formal grammar expla- 
nation to the illustrative material. The lessons are of no regular length, 
running even in the early part of the book from one page to seven pages. 
Neither is there apparent a definite order within the lesson. Explanations, 
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reading, illustrative material, exercises are introduced when the author 
believes the psychological moment has arrived. This takes away much of 
the mechanical stiffness often resulting from a strictly regular arrangement 
but its desirability for the ordinary class exercise is somewhat doubtful. 
German type is not introduced till Lesson 14, and is printed bold-faced up to 
Lesson 18. Separate vocabularies are used through Lesson 25, after which 
reference is made to the general vocabularies, except in the case of certain 
selections in the latter part, where, for some unexplained reason, separate 
vocabularies are again introduced and the words are not included in the 
general vocabulary. If the desire is merely to render the reading easy, the 
grounds are scarcely sufficient to justify this irregularity. The active vocabu- 
lary that the student is expected to master in the first 42 lessons (up to the 
passive voice) is small, only about 800 different words. An Introduction of 
about 15 pages gives in a very practical and helpful way instruction in 
pronunciation and orthography. Grammatical tables, including a list of 
strong verbs and a summary of word-order, occupy 26 pages after the lessons; 
they offer the usual material. An index to the grammar sections makes the 
book suitable for reference work. 

By far the most striking feature of this book is the author's effort to "change 
German grammar from enigmatic paradigms to rational principles." Exami- 
nation bears out the indication of the Foreword that reliance is placed chiefly 
upon three means for attaining this rationalization of grammar. First, 
the various case endings are rationalized by calling attention constantly 
to their relation to the personal pronoun forms. Thus nouns are given in 
the vocabularies with the pronoun after them, e.g., das Buck es, and are to 
be learned in that way. The originality of this procedure is not in the com- 
parisons themselves, but in the many ingenious devices and the consistency 
with which they are employed. These should certainly prove very useful. 
Second, the attempt is made to simplify the various rules for word-order 
by introducing the principle of the clamp. But with a two-word clamp, 
a subject-verb clamp, a subject-auxiliary clamp, a verb + separable-prefix 
clamp, a clamp formation of verb+ stereotyped object, and a clamp formation 
of verb-f- well-nigh prefixable adverbs of place, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the subject has become in any way simpler. It is certainly open to serious 
objection and is not likely to appeal to many teachers in its entirety; it might 
w ell be used in part for emphasizing certain simple constructions, but is 
we akened and made bunglesome by trying to give it general application. 
It is the least desirable of the author's innovations. Much more successful 
is the third means, the consistent and sensible use of comparison with English. 
This is here carried to far greater lengths even than in (B), and our thanks- 
are due to the author for his clear, usable statements in this connection. 
Good examples are §244 (the passive), § 105 (this one, etc.), and § 38 (vowel 
change in present). 

The claim that the book "presents new difficulties gradually" and that "one 
thing is learned at a time" is scarcely justified when one considers the fullness 
of the grammatical material offered. Little or no concession is made to the 
present-day tendency to eliminate from beginning books all non-essentials. 
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Since all the material is here presented under the lesson divisions, none being 
reserved for a separate reference section, the problem of choosing and eliminat- 
ing must become a serious one for a teacher desiring to lessen the formal 
grammar work. The other claims with reference to easy progression, as 
expressed in § 2 of the Foreword, are justified. Points habitually causing 
students trouble are especially emphasized, as, e.g., the absence of progressive 
forms in German and the idiomatic uses of dock, etc. with the imperative. 
The contribution of such schematic reviews as, e.g., | 112 is very doubtful; 
they lack Ubersichtlichkeit. 

The forty stories which form the basic connected reading, as well as the 
poems introduced, lend themselves readily to the variants desired for later, 
more involved exercises. The early ones are used over and over with good 
effect. There is enough national character, both external and spiritual. 
It seems unfortunate that this connected reading, with its abundant illustra- 
tions, is not regularly made the avenue of approach to the grammar. A good 
example of such a possibility is § 310, which is in itself an excellent sample 
of basic reading without the usual stiffness and unnaturalness. But it stands 
after the explanatory grammar section. 

As in the grammar sections, so also in the drill exercises the author has been 
unusually successful in transferring his own teaching method to the printed 
page. Directions are given in German from Lesson 22 on. Exercises are 
present in sufficient quantity and variety, becoming weak in spots, e.g., in 
connection with noun declensions, and at times assuming a lack of self- 
consciousness on the part of the students which scarcely ever exists; e.g., the 
verliebt — verlobt — vermahlt game in § 270. 

From the foregoing analysis it ought to be perfectly apparent that (C) is 
essentially a college text. Its constant appeal to the reasoning powers, its 
fullness and thoroughness, its order of presentation really take it out of tile 
high-school range. That the author has thought mainly in terms of college 
work is indicated by the use of the word student in the Foreword and by the 
use of Herr and Frdulein in the drill exercises. On the other hand, some of 
the reading material is rather aimed at children than at grown-ups. This 
somewhat incongruous mixture of type is, as stated in the general remarks 
above, unfortunate. The unusual opportunities for self-help offered in this 
text ought to make it very successful in college classes, and it would serve 
as a splendid basis for extension work or correspondence study. With the 
exception of a few minor flaws it will answer all ordinary demands for reference. 
Typographical errors are abundant, even in addition to those corrected on a 
supplementary sheet. A corrected edition is promised and will probably 
appear before this review. 

(D) makes still fewer concessions than (C) to modern ideas of language 
instruction. To be sure, the illustrative German sentences precede the formal 
grammar, but they are stiff, with few exceptions disconnected, uninteresting, 
and offer little as a real foundation for drill. The connection between them 
and the drill exercises is consequently exceedingly loose. Such monstrosities 
as: Der Lehrer, der heute lehrt, ist der, der das Buck hat, are matched by such 
sequences as the following: 12. Das Wort Lehrer endet auf er und es ist 
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mdnnlich; der Dativ der Einzahl hat kein e. 13. Wo bist du? 14. Wohin 
gehst du? !$• Ich gehe dahin. 16. Woher kommst du? 17. Hier, ist der 
Mann. 18. Da ist die Frau. . . . 26. Das ist nicht Eisen, es ist 
Blech. 27. Die Kochin macht heute Butter. 28. Butter macht sie heute. 
2Q. Heute macht sie Butter, (p. 62) Die Knaben rauchen Zigaretten nach der 
Schule and Wer die besten Muskeln hat, kann am besten denken at least connect 
us with certain features of American life! When one realizes that this is a 
fair sample of what is offered in the German models, one almost becomes 
discouraged from further investigation of the book. Even the Lorelei is 
divided into three sections, of which the last fails to appear! Space is lacking 
here for further examples. The national element is almost wholly absent. 

Like (C), (D) lays great stress upon the rational treatment of grammar, but 
uses the means to that end much less happily and successfully. These means 
are chiefly: 1. Consistent approach through the medium of parallel forms 
and constructions in English. 2. Consistent and constant reference to his- 
torical development of German. The former, while usually pertinent and 
helpful, is sometimes strained to the breaking point (§ 104), and the second 
frequently leads the author into the almost inevitable pitfall of imparting 
a great deal of interesting information quite useless for a beginner (§§ 242, 253). 
To these two devices the author adds what he calls his "cumulative" method, 
which he applies both to pronunciation and grammar. Instead of having 
an Introduction dealing with pronunciation in the stereotyped way, there is a 
short section devoted to this at the beginning of each of the 44 chapters. 
While this treatment is good and useful in the main, there are some mis- 
statements, and the matter becomes somewhat attenuated near the close, 
having very little to do with pronunciation (§§ 371, 399, 410.) In the same 
way there is given a section on gender in each chapter, and as was again 
almost inevitable, a great deal too much is offered in the way of rules for 
determining gender. Wiser is the treatment of idioms and the plurals of 
nouns, for instance, which are not carried through all the lessons. The 
"cumulative" idea is further seen in the frequent section references for review 
in the later lessons. No subject is treated fully in any one chapter, but is 
usually taken up in small divisions throughout several chapters, not always 
consecutive. This plan is very good when used with restraint, but easily 
leads to splitting each chapter up into too many fragments. Unfortunately 
the author has not avoided this danger, and in Chap. 7 we have, e.g., present 
of verbs with umlaut; principal parts of haben; declension of personal pro- 
nouns; prepositions with genitive; order of subordinate clauses; feminine 
suffix -in; gender of nouns in -t'g, etc. This is the usual thing; and this 
fragmentary presentation does not seem, moreover, to have a definite plan or 
order in all cases. Chapter headings or titles are lacking. A further dis- 
advantage is that important topics do not receive special and evident emphasis. 
For instance (§ 133), the weak declension of adjectives receives somewhat 
casual mention along with numerals and the gender of flowers, and in § 141 
ward and wurde are given equal illustration and emphasis. 

Aside from the faults arising from the author's execution of the cumulative 
plan, the presentation of grammar is open to many individual objections. 
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Why does the author find it desirable further to clutter up an already too 
varied grammatical nomenclature with such terms as old and new (for strong 
and weak) verbs; short and long subjunctives (called by Prokosch, Roehm 
and others I and II)? Space is wasted on irregularities of little consequence 
to beginners (§ 268). There is too much tendency to reduce facts to general 
principles which have, unfortunately, many exceptions in practice, or which 
are of doubtful validity (§§ 32, 46, 86, 95, 289, 376). In § 29 the so-called 
"discontinued" forms of the present of haben are printed prominently beside 
the correct forms; another example of too much explanation of doubtful 
pedagogical soundness. 

Reviews are encouraged by sets of questions in English at the close of 
every six or eight chapters. Drill work consists chiefly of sets of English 
sentences; a limited number of mutation and blank-filling exercises; questions 
on forms; German questions to be answered. While not numerous, these 
exercises suggest lines on which the teacher can enlarge. German directions 
are gradually introduced. There is no reference list of strong verbs. No 
tables of declension and conjugation are given in convenient form for review, 
such as many teachers desire to have. A few good pictures poorly reproduced 
are scattered through the book. Special vocabularies are given with each 
chapter. The general G-E vocabulary contains about 2000 words; numerous 
section references encourage the student to look up the grammatical facts 
concerning form, pronunciation, etc. The book is very free from typographi- 
cal errors. 

(D) is distinctly a college type of book inspite of the statement on the title- 
page. Nevertheless, as in (C), some of the German illustrative material is 
rather suited to the child mind. In spite of the distinctive features its author 
claims for it, it does not become easily apparent how the text can justify its 
appearance alongside of the many excellent books of its type already on the 
market. 

J. D. Deihl. 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin. 

Phonetic French Reader. Phonetic transcription of short stories 
for oral French, by Anna Woods Ballard, and Edmund Tilly. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1916. xx + 39 pp. 60 
cents. 

The Ballard-Tilly Phonetic French Reader, which aims to inculcate an 
accurate scientific knowledge of the Sounds of French, by means of specimens 
of French in the form of brief anecdotes transcribed phonetically, makes 
use of the system of transcription, now so widely used, of the International 
Phonetic Association. The very useful practical Introduction contained in 
the first twenty pages, summarizes the essential character of vowels and 
consonants, linking and syllabication. One key-word, in which the particular 
sound exemplified occurs is given to illustrate each of the thirty-six sounds 
that may be considered as making up the complement of sounds ordinarily 



